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Review. 


For Friends’ 


LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN. 


(Continued from page 148.) 


In the early part of 1818, we find the subject 
of this review engaging in a service for which, in 
ie midst of his numerous philanthropic pursuits, 
his mind had evidently been preparing. Although 
e was then in his forty-eighth year, and had long 
heen accustomed to speaking in public, in the 
presence of mixed assemblies, his engagements 
n the ministry appear to have been marked with 
‘hild-like simplicity, and with a reverent regard 
to the openings of duty. His first appearance 
seems to have occurred on a visit, in company 
with some other friends, to the prisoners at 
Newgate. 

Near this time, a letter from Stephen Grellet 
informed W. Allen of a prospect, which had 
long exercised his mind, of paying a religious 
visit to the northern parts of Europe, particularly 
Russia; and which had so far ripened as to be 
aid before his Monthly Meetting. It does not 
ppear, from the narrative, that this letter contained 
‘ proposal that he should unite in the labour, yet 
immediately after its receipt, an apprehension 
fixed on his mind that he would be required to 
dear his friend, S. Grellet, company in that ar- 
(uous service. This exercise continued with 
him until the latter arrived at London; his so- 
licitude being, not to feel excused from the sacri- 
fice, but clearly to ascertain whether it was 
required at his hands. After a season of close 
exercise, his doubts on the subject were wholly 
removed, under the constraining influence of the 
Master's love, and he was enabled, in the confi- 
dence of prayer, to commit his only child to 
Divine protection. 


Our travellers left England in the Bighth 
month, and after a voyage of a few days, landed 
at Stavanger, in Norway. There were a few of 
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the inhabitants of that place who professed the 
doctrines of Friends; and anumber who, though 
not openly espousing our principles, regarded 
them with favour. We may form some concep- 
tion of the privations to which the people of 
Stavanger were subjected, from the fact stated to 
them by a Lutheran dean, that out of five or six 
hundred families inhabiting the place, not mare 
than fifty were in possession of a bible ; yet they 
were willing to purchase and pay for the scrip- 
tures, if they could be had. Our friends were 
informed that a young priest, with whom they 
became acquainted, was obliged to borrow a bible 
for his own use. In one case a young man en- 
treated them to sell him one; but they had pre- 
sented his father with a copy, which they en- 
joined them both to read to their neighbours ; and 
their supply was too scanty to allow the young 
man’s desire to be gratified. Our friends en- 
deavoured to make the needful arrangements for 
supplying, at least partially, this pressing de- 
ficiency. 

One circumstance, brought to their view at this 
place, is worthy of notice. Upon conversing 
with a man who had been judge during twenty- 
six years, he informed them that in the district 
of Stavanger, comprehending forty thousand in- 
habitants, spread over one hundred and forty 
geographical miles, not one person had undergone 
capital punishment within the time he had held 
his office. The only capital offences there, were 
murder and high treason. ‘The cases of theft 
were represented as about six or seven a year, 
and these could generally be traced to idleness. 
For small offences, the culprits were confined to 
their own houses upon parole. These facts may 
be fairly cited as evidence of the safety and ad- 
vantage of a mild penal code. 

From Stavanger they sailed to Christiansand, 
and thence commenced a toilsome journey to 
Christiania. After visiting several places in Nor- 
way, in which they frequently met with persons 
who were piously disposed, to whom they im- 
parted religious instruction, and with whom they 
were sometimes comforted under the consoling 
evidence that they were in the way divinely cast 
up for them, our friends arrived near the begin- 
ning of the Tenth month, at Stockholm, “the 
Swedish capital. In this journey they had the 
company of Enoch Jacobson, an inhabitant of 
Norway, who had been convinced of the princi- 
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ples of Friends, and speaking the language of 
the country, acted as their interpreter. 

Our two friends spent about three weeks in 
the city and vicinity of Stockholm, where, al- 
though they do not appear to have found any 
who held the principles of Friends, they met 
with a number of pious and highly benevolent 
individuals. Among these their time was in- 
dustriously employed in visiting the charitable 
institutions of the place, and, where opportunity 
offered, in explaining the doctrines and principles 
of our religious society. And here it may be 
remarked, that the acquaintance which William 
Allen had formed in his native country, with men 
in the upper ranks of life, and the esteem in 
which he was held by them, had produced for him 
numerous letters of introduction to the most emi- 
nent men who resided in the countries through 
which they expected to pass. These letters gave 
them easy access to the persons to whom they 
were addressed, and opened their way to inspect 
the institutions for philanthropic purposes, one 
hundred and seventeen of which were then in 
operation in or near the Swedish capital. ‘They 
were early introduced to H.S. Phillipson, a man 
of considerable property, who devoted great part 
of his time to objects of general benevolence, in 
which he was seconded by his active and 
amiable wife. 

They had on their premises a large building, 
appropriated to schools for learning and industry. 
“There were two hundred and fifty children, sixty 
of whom were taught at Phillipson’s expense ; 
and their literary instruction was happily com- 
bined with works of industry. The children 
were taught to make their own clothes, from be- 
ginning to end; the wool and flax being brought 
into the house and manufactured into garments. 
Boys and girls were instructed in such business 
as to fit them for the management of families. 

Ourlfriends afterwards visited a number of 
benevolent establishments, among which was a 
house of industry, where any poor persons, on 
application, might receive wool, cotton or flax, 
to spin; and, in case they did not possess a 
wheel, one was lent to them. They had nine 
hundred wifeels out on loan, besides six hundred 
which were kept in the house, where poor per- 
sons were at liberty to go and use them. 

During their visit to this city, they had two 
interviews with the King, whose authority ex- 
tends over Sweden and Norway; and had the 
satisfaction to find his opinion on the subject of 
capital punishment, very nearly coincident with 
their own. At the latter conference they pre- 
sented him with an address, which W. Allen had 
previously written, and, being translated into 
French, was read in their presence. 

The following is the principal part of this 
communication : 

“To Charles John, King of Sweden and Norway, &c. 
* May it please the King : 
“Under, we humbly trust, a degree of that! 
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gospel love which wishes the eternal wo), 
of all, we have felt it our duty to pass 1 wg 
thy dominions, on our way to other ions ; 
and to salute those every where who, we},)._ 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity—y),,. . 
may be the form of religion which they may ,. 
fess ; for we know no distinction of sect o, .. 
believing that the true church is composed o; 
dividuals of all sects and denominations, y,},, 
faithfully endeavoring to know and perfor, y 
divine will concerning them; these, where... 
scattered, are united in one head, even (h-,.. 
and, in the fellowship of his gospel r 
they all are brethren. 

«“ We are deeply convinced that, in propor 
as the benign spirit of the gospel is submit, , 
in the hearts of men universally, it will |e) , 
order, to subordination, and to peace in { 
earth ; for, proceeding from the source of iniy: 
love, it produces nothing but good will tow,;.. 
the whole human family,—it teaches charity 
those who differ from us; and, accordingly. ; 
true church has been under persecution at tiyy; 
from the earliest ages, but has never persecuted, 

“ We have been particularly gratified in bei 
informed of thy disposition to grant libert, 
conscience and indulgence to religious scrup! ;: 
for, as every man must give account of hims 
unto God, he is bound to perform worship | 
the manner which he is convinced, in his oy 
mind, is most acceptable in the divine sigh 
and we take the liberty to solicit thy kind protee. 
tion of those who, though they may differ in se». 
timent from the religion of the country, yet, }» 
their lives and conduct, give proof that their on); 
object is to preserve a conscience void of offen 
toward God and toward men. It is by concen- 
trating all the talent and all the good feeli 
which exist in the body of the people, and d.- 
recting it to one object—the general good—th«: 
nations become strong; and we are sure, wil 
thy enlightened mind, it is not necessary for vs 
to dwell on the happy effects produced by air 
toleration, in matters of religion, in those coun- 
tries in which it is enjoyed. 

“In reflecting upon the eares and difficulties 
which must necessarily attend the high station 
in which it has pleased Divine Providence ‘ 
place thee as King of these realms, we have ie 
our minds engaged in affectionate sympathy, ear- 
nestly to recommend thee to rely upon that gra 
and good spirit which, as it is believed in 20 
followed, will render us always acceptable in \ 
divine sight. This, O King, would assist an¢ 
support thee more powerfully than any mer 
human means, and make thee a happy inst 
ment to forward that great work which the 4- 
mighty has in the earth, and which at the prese® 
day is so conspicuously going on in different 0- 
tions in a variety of ways, but tending toward: 
the same glorious object—the advancement 2% 
exaltation of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. Th 
would thy throne be established in righteousness, 
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learned in medicine, and yet how few are the in- 
juries that have resulted from its use! So few, 
indeed, as to convince us, that with a further 
knowledge of its effects, a more perfect mode of 
administration, and the same amount of caution 
that is habitually had recourse to in the use of 
other active remedies,—with these precautions we 
insist that we have within our reach one of the 
most powerful, and at the same time most manage- 
able agents, for the relief of suffering humanity, 
that Providence has hitherto vouchsafed to man. 

Whatare the objections to the Letheon ? Some 
persons object to it that it stupifies the senses 
and suspends consciousness. So does opium, 
and every other anodyne that relieves pain or 
induces sleep; and which, without this property, 
would be of lite or no value. Besides, the 
oblivious state resulting from ether is of shorter 
duration than that from other narcotics. It is also 
objected that itis occasionally followed by bodily 
indisposition ; but this seldom extends beyond a 
disordered stomach or a temporary head-ache, 
which are surely secondary evils when com- 
pared to the distress or agony that may have 
been removed by the ether. 

Again—we are told that the arterial blood be- 
comes dark coloured or venous, in consequence 
of the inhalation of ether, as proved in surgical 
operations. Let experience speak on this point : 
“ The blood that flows in operations under the 
influence of ether, is not much altered in colour. 
The blood which spirts from a divided artery, is 
sometimes of its usual vermillion tint, at the very 
time the inhalation is going on; frequently, under 
these circumstances, however, the arterial blood 
is rather less bright than usual, but the venous 
blood being at the same time less dark than com- 
mon, the flow of mixed blood is of the ordinary 
colour of such blood, and the patient’s lips re- 
main unchanged in hue. It is only when the 
patient has been holding his breath or coughing, 
that I have observed the arterial blood to be of 
a dark colour; and I consider that those writers 
who have described it as being, usually or always, 
of a venous appearance, must have used inhalers 
that did not allow of a proper supply of fresh 
air.’’* 

It has moreover been said that patients are 
more likely to bleed after operations performed 
under the use of ether. Of this there is not the 
smallest proof; but suppose it to be a fact, the 
surgeon has unfailing resources in such{an emer- 
gency. 

Finally—we are told that patients have died 
immediately after the operation; but was this 
misfortune owing to the ether? Has not every 
surgeon, of large experience, seen persons die 
from the mere constitutional shock of an opera- 
tion? Again—statistical observations seem to 
prove, that such results have been no more fre- 
quentsince the use of ether than they were before ; 
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_ snorted by the hearts and affections of all the 
7 and the good.— For them who honour me, 
will | honour,’ saith the Lord!” 
{fier the address was read, the King remarked 
hat “the warrior who sought for glory, and 
‘oge whose objects were to aggrandize them- 
olives in the world, had their gratification in 
ngs external and transitory, while those who 
went about doing good, enduring fatigues, and 
.ypmitting to many privations and difficulties for 
‘hat purpose, had a much richer reward in the 
award satisfaction of their own minds. Upon 
speaking respecting their friends in Norway, 
» told them that the subject of marriage, which 
- seems had caused some difficulty there, had 
en before the council, and it was concluded 
iat, provided it was performed after the manner 
° Friends, and registered, it should be lawful, 
ind that he would protect not only the Friends 
‘here at present, but those who might join them 
a fature. He said, * Your Friends cannot avenge 
‘hemselves,—all that their principles permit, is, 
‘possible, to parry the blows which may be 
imed at them, but they cannot otherwise defend 
‘hemselves; they, therefore, have a double claim 
‘o protection,” and this, he assured them, they 
should have. On this W. Allen remarks, 
«This was a highly interesting opportunity, and 
‘was, indeed, the crown to our labours in this 
place. Here, as at Rosenthal, we felt the pre- 
cious influence of that power, which, in every 
place, had set an open door before us, and we 
uild only, in deep humility, say, ‘It is the 
j,ord’s doing, and marvellous in our eyes.’”’ 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE LETHEON. 


Letheon is but another name for rectified sul- 
phurie ether, which has recently acquired a great 
renown for its wonderful control over the sentient 
nervous system, and established “a memorable 
epoch in the annals of medical science.’’ It gives 
usthe power of mitigating the most excruciating 
pains to which the human body is liable, whether 
these pains are the attributes of disease itself, or 
re consequent to surgical operations. Its effects 
re rapidly induced, and as rapidly pass off when 
the ether is withdrawn, leaving behind less distress 
difficulty than ordinarily follows in the train 
ot any active article of the materia medica. If a 
ew sinister results have attended the inhalation 
ether by many thousand patients, they only 
chow, what is a proverbial truth, that the same 
medicine is not equally adapted to every constitu- 
tion, and that we have yet much to learn in the 
‘pplication of this wonderful agent. It has been 
in use about a year and a half; it has been tried 
‘. every variety of cases, in every diversity of 
paysieal and mental constitution; and in many 
“ferent and distant parts of the world; it has 
*en resorted to by the ignorant as well as by the 











*Dr. Snow, on the Inhalation of Ether. London, 1847. 
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rinse 
and to attribute them solely to that agent would | handle of the knife to withdraw jt, hh 
be both unjust and unphilosophical. situation was discovered by the horsemey, .... f 
We have seen ether used on many occasions, | seized as the murderer. The man whe ing ; il 
always mitigating pain, mostly preventing it al-| this confession, is represented, in the eet 
together, and in no instance followed by any | before us, to have mentioned several particule: 
other than the most transient discomfort. Further | which proved, too clearly to admit a doubt, th.» 
—the writer has taken it repeatedly himself,|he saw the arrest of Blake, and of Gourse mn. 
under circumstances of great bodily suffering, | have been near the place where it occurred es 
attended by almost entire absence of sleep; and It is very possible that this article of isi 
his personal experience corresponds with the | may be an imaginary case, yet we have num)... 
great mass of testimony in favour of the ether | of a similar character which are UNQuestionahly 
—its surprising power of controlling pain, when | true; and so long as our laws continue i» .. 
other means have proved unavailing, and this, | thorize the punishment of death, we may reascp. 
too, without necessarily depriving the patient of | ably expect that mistakes of this kind Will hs 
cither consciousness or volition. Push its use | occasionally made. Till human tribunals beeo, 
yet further, and an oblivious sleep ensues, during | infallible, the infliction of capital punishment ce» | 
which the most frightful operations can be per- hardly be less than presumptuous. This weal | 
formed with perfect safety, yet without the | be true even upon the admission that the acy. 
knowledge of the patient. murderer might, with propriety, be consigned » 
We are far from urging the indiscriminate use | the gibbet. ; 
of ether. ‘There are many cases in which it| If the man, who, without the authority , 
should be resorted to with caution—some in | law, destroys the life of another, is to be adjude 
which it is wholly inadmissible. Experience musta criminal worthy of death, in what cateror 
decide such points ; but our prepossessions should | must we place the legislator who makes or syy- 
not hastily condemn a remedy which has already ports a law,which in its practical operations, mus: 
done so much good, and which promises to be- | sometimes, almost unavoidably, consign the jp- 
come, more and more, a balm for “the many ills | nocent to the gallows? Is it less criminal » 
that flesh is heir to.” M. /commit murder by law than without law! |, 
is, however, to be hoped that the time is 4p. 
For Friends’ Review, | Proaching when the light of Christianity an 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. civilization will so far illuminate our legislat)y; 


: halls as to establish the principle that reforma- 
In a late number of the Massachusetts Spy, we | tion, not extinction, is the legitimate object ¢ 


find an account of an execution consequent on a| penal law. The mission of our Lord was \ 
conviction which was founded upon evidence | seek and to save that which was lost; he es) 
chiefly or wholly circumstantial. Yet the cir-| pot to call the righteous, but sinners to repen'- 
cumstances must, at the time, have been strongly | ance. Probably few murders on record wer 
against the person accused. From the narrative, | more atrocious than that of the martyr Stephen. 
it appears that two men, while riding along the | to which Saul of Tarsus was consenting; ye 
road, heard, at some distance before them, a man |the Divine mercy was extended to Saul, an 
shriek out, “mercy, Harry ;’’ and upon coming | the gifts of apostleship conferred upon him. 
to the place, they found a man with a knife in his | Moses slew the Egyptian without law; yet 
breast, and another, who bore the name of Harry | was appointed to lead his people out of bondage. 
Blake, with his hand on the handle, endeavoring | and was peculiarly honoured of the Most Hig! 
to draw it out. The weapon, it appears, had | With these, and other cases equally strong. in 
been so forcibly impelled that it was difficult} our view, who will assert that the man who. 
to retract it, and Harry Blake did not succeed in | without legal authority, takes the life of another. 
effecting it. ‘Though no one saw the stroke, yet | js beyond the pale of Divine forgiveness? An 
the circumstances were so strong that Harry | shall man, and particularly a Christian, be inex- 
Blake was convicted, on the testimony of one of | orable in cases.which the Almighty has con¢e- 
those who witnessed what has been above rela- | scended to pardon? mon 

ted, and executed. 

A few months after this event, a prisoner, who 
also bore the name of Harry, being sentenced to 
die for some crime which he had committed, and Maintain a constant watch at all times again: 
finding his fate inevitable, sent for the judge who | 2 dogmatic spirit. Fix not your assent to %) 
aalned sentence on Harry Blake, and the witness | proposition in a firm and unalterable manner, *» 
upon whose testimony he was convicted, and | you have some firm and unalterable groune “ 
stated to them, that he was the murderer; and | it, and till you have arrived at some clear * 
that upon inflicting the fatal wound, he heard | sure evidence—till you have turned the propos" 
the sound of horses’ feet, and immediately sprang | tion on all sides and searched the matier throv; 
into a cluster of bushes which were at hand; bee through, so that you cannot be mistas« 
that Blake, coming up at the instant, seized the | And even when you think you have full grown 
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1 assurance, be not too early nor too frequent) while at night the men were locked up in the 
expressing this assurance in too peremptory jails of the town. — Each family, aceording to 
a itive a manner, remembering that human | size, received from four to eight shillings a-month 
rt is always liable to mistake in this corrupt | for its support; but as the mouths increased in 
und feeble state.—Watts. number, this grew more and more inadequate, 
and the children were sent out by their parents 
to work, beg, pilfer, or forage for themselves in 
| any way they thought proper. Colonel Slee- 
| man saw that this system could not go on. As 
Some years ago, we gave our readers a sketch | the children grew up, their wants would be 
of the race of hereditary robbers and murderers | greater, and their will stronger, and the convict 
in India ealled ‘Thugs ; and we have now the | Village would turn out to be a nursery of crime. 
sk, as strange as it is pleasing, of describing | Under these circumstances, he suggested to his 
, series of measures by which, in the part of the | able and energetic assistant, Lieutenant Brown, 
country where the experiment has been tried, the necessity of their attempting to introduce 
these preternatural monsters have been already | habits of industry among the convicts and their 
converted into quiet and useful citizens. We | families. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
REMARKABLE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 





are enabled to do this by the kindness of a 
stranger, who dates in July last from Jubbulpoor, 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda territory. 

Jubbelpoor, we may premise, is a town of 





about 20,000 inhabitants, and somewhat re- 
markable, even in India, for ignorance and super- 
sition. Its neighbourhood was specially in- 
fested with Thugs and poisoners, and its citizens, 
‘0a man, were—and most of them are still— 
devout believers in the grossest species of sorcery. | 
We mention this to show that the singular | 
School of Industry we are to describe set out | 
with no peculiar advantages of locality. 

The grand difficulty that was at first found in 
ihe suppression of ‘huggee, arose from the vast | 
extent of the territory it pervaded, and the want 
of local courts for the special cognizance of that 
gigantic crime. Such tribunals were at length 
lormed in the capital cities of various native 
princes, with our Residents for their judges; 
while at Jubbulpoor, Colonel Sleeman esta- 
blished himself, in 1836, as chief superintendent 
of the whole. ‘Thanks to the energy of this me- 
ritorious officer, murder was now no longer per- 
mitted to traverse the country unchecked. Up- 
wards of a thousand Thug families were appre- 
hended, aud sent in to Jubbulpoor for trial; and 
a8 everything is on a great scale in India, it was 
no uncommon thing to see in a single morning 
lilteen, twenty, even twenty-five, of these wretches 
swinging upon the gallows. The consequence 
of this severity was, that the whole race was 
seized with a panic; the gangs separated and 
led; their individual members, of course, found 
their occupation gone; and in a space of time 
wonderfully short, a system that had been for 
hundreds of years rooted in habit and religion 
was broken up and destroyed. 

But all the convicts could not be hanged, and 
many were found useful as approvers in obtain- 
ing the conviction of the rest, as they were cap- 
tured from time to time. Of these there had 
collected at Jubbulpoor, in the year 1837, 450 
men with their wives and families, who resided 
during the day in a walled village in the neigh- 
bourhood built on purpose for their reception, 





Lieutenant Brown set to work with his cus- 
tomary alacrity, and erected a few sheds near 
his own house, where he induced about two 
hundred of the approvers themselves to repair, 
for the purpose of working at some common 
manufacture. ‘These men, however, had never 
in their lives tried their hands at anything but 
murder, and such work as they were now set 
to did not come kindly to them. ‘Their reward 
was to be the profit on the articles manufactured ; 
but the manufacture was so bad, and the profit, 
in consequence, so small, that the labourers be- 
came first discontented, then disgusted, and then 
enraged, at their having condeseended to any- 
thing at once so mean and unprofitable as regu- 
lar industry. One day, in order to make an 
end of the business, they set fire to the whole 
place, and burned it to the ground. Here they 
had reckoned, however, without their host, Lieu- 
tenant Brown; for the circumstance only made 
him the more determined and peremptory. He 
turned out the whole village, morning and even- 
ing, for six hours, to make bricks sufficient for a 
shed eighty feet by forty; and having completed 
the building, he borrowed £50 from the govern- 
ment to roof it in. The lieutenant himself, 
however, had to attend to his magisterial and 
other duties from ten till five o’clock; and the 
native guards were useless in superintendence, 
as they stood in the most abject awe of their 
desperate prisoners, and allowed them to work 
or play just as they pleased. He applied, there- 
fore, for an overseer, and obtained, in 1840, the 
services of a Mr. Williams, a daring and inde- 
fatigable officer, who kept four hundred despe- 
radoes at work from seven A.M. till five P. M., 
thrashing with his own hands the idle and re- 
fractory. Under this discipline, the convicts 
were able in two years to spin hemp, weave 
common carpeting, make coarse towels, door- 
mats, &c. all of which were sold at Jubbulpoor 
and the surrounding stations. 

It was now considered advisable to make an 
attempt with the children; and the approvers 
were informed that all who chose might bring 
their sons to the factory, who would be taught a 
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trade, and receive a monthly stipend. Not one 
appeared. It was the idea of the parents that 
the real object of the government was to make 
their children Christians; and although they, 
the prisoners, must work under compulsion, they 
were determined to place their offspring, who 
were free, under no such suspicious subjection. 
Mr. Williams at length offered, as a premium to 
such parents as should comply, the privilege of 
sleeping in the village, instead of being locked 
up in the jail at night; and the consequence 
was, that twenty boys appeared at the factory 
the next morning, and one hundred more within 
a week. The latter, however, were rejected; 
for Mr. Williams had become uneasy at the idea 
of leaving so many desperate men together in a 
village guarded by only four sentries. It was 
necessary to proceed by degrees, and let the 
ci-devant Thugs feel their way to the compara- 
tive freedom of the village. 

The first twenty boys were taught the manu- 
facture of Brussels carpeting by an expert weaver 
from Mirzapore, and in three months were able 
to go on without their master. Another score 
of boys were then admitted; and in six months 
there were in all fifty boys, under ten years of 
age, busily employed in carpet-weaving. But 
although such a luxury as Brussels carpets might 
employ fifty boys even in India, it could not 
afford occupation for hundreds; the overseer, 
therefore, constructed another shed similar to 
the one built by Lieutenant Brown, and set more 
approvers and boys to the manufacture of cotton 
cloth. And cotton.cloth they did manufacture 
to a considerable extent; but unluckily, when 
they came to sell it, they found the long cloths 
of another hemisphere offered in the bazaar at 
two shillings for six yards, while for the same 
money they could not afford more than seven of 
their own, as coarse as dowlas. This now, of 
course, remained unsaleable. ‘ Read this, men 
of Manchester!’ says our correspondent. “In 
the valley of the Nerbudda, where cotton is 
cheaper than in any part of India, and where 
labour is the cheapest in the world—being six 
shillings a month for weavers who will work 
with an Indian loom twelve hours a day—in 
that valley you can sell cheaper cloth than is 
produced at our very doors, although, to say 
nothing of the sea voyage of so many thousand 
miles, you have to bring your manufacture 800 
miles inland, and pay duty on it four times after 
it has left Caleutta !”” 

What was to be done? The cloth must be | 
used—the work must go on. It was suggested 
by the overseer to turn the stuff into tents; and 
although these had hitherto been supposed to 
require expert workmen, no one now saw a dif- 
ficulty in teaching the Thugs anything. Expert 
workmen were brought from Futtyghur; and in | 
twelve months, 100 people were employed in| 
making tents, stamping the chintzes for lining, 
turning the poles, making carpets, ropes, and a! 
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score of other articles indispensable for 4 p,. 








tent. From the year 1840 to 1847, this .. 
blishment has increased tenfold: jt has , 
upwards of twenty large workshops, built 
good style by the Thugs themselves; and »», 
the hands are 150 boys, most of whom , 
more than ordinary workmen in the town, 'T 
original 450 murderers by birth and pro! 
who have thus been brought into habits oy 
dustry, are represented as exhibiting ever, 
pearance of contentment and comfort; thejr . 
dren are growing up respectable members of ; 
new form of society of which they are a »», 
their wives keep their houses and village ¢\c. 
and add to the family funds by spinning th: 
at their leisure hours, which is purchased «: :), 
factory. ‘The wages paid to them average £4) 
a month; and the goods sold exceed £30 
month. In fine, the paltry outlay of the ¢ 
vernment has been already returned, and | 
establishment supports itself. 


(To be continued.) 
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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journ 


TRUMAN HENRY SAFFORD. 


This is the name of a boy now ten years 
age, who, if he lives, and continues to enjo: 
mental and corporeal health, will in all pr 
lity be one of the most remarkable men Americ 
has ever produced. He is not one of thos 
“ prodigies’’ in whom a single faculty is deve- 
loped to a preternatural extent; for his general 
talent is nearly as conspicuous as his aptitud 
for mathematics. He has both the will and tl: 
power to learn in a very extraordinary degree. 
and his suecess cannot by any means be 
cribed, as in other cases, to the collective ener- 
gies of his mind being turned into a sing) 
channel. 

He was born at Royalton, Windsor county. 
Vermont, on the 6th of January, 1836. His 
father is a farmer, and a person of considera) 
intelligence; and both his parents, during i 
earlier portion of their lives, were instructers 0! 
youth. From his father he appears to have 10- 
herited his passion for mathematical studies, an’ 
from his mother a nervous temperament, s0 
exquisite, 

« That one might almost say his body thought.” 


In his first year he was so delicate, so fragile. 
that perhaps no other mother could have reare: 
him; but from the wan unearthly lips of Uv 
infant there came questions that made the liste 
ers start and thrill by their preternatural inte. 
gence. It seemed as if he had come into t! 
world with a craving for knowledge, which \ 
waited only for the gift of speech to“ wreak up! 
expression.” But it was not till his thir! yee 
that the grand bias of his mind was suspecte:: 
nor did this fully develope itself till three yea™ 


‘after. His parents had already amused then 
selves with his power of calculating numbers: 
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but one day now, as we are told, he “ remarked 
«o his mother, that if he knew how many rods 
twas round his father’s large meadow, he could 
el] the measure in barleycorns. When his father 
-ame in, she mentioned it to him; and he, know- 
ing the dimensions of the field, made a calcu- 
lation, and told the boy it was 1040 rods; the 
iad, after a few minutes, gave 617,760, as the 
barleycorns, ‘in his head,’ as the 


distance in 
jhrase is.”” 

This was sufficiently remarkable in a child of 
<ix years of age; but before his eighth year, he 
had gone to the extent of the famous Zerah 
Colburn’s powers, and had answered, in fifteen 
minutes, all the questions which more recently 
made the reputation of a negro boy; detecting 
three mistakes either of the press or the boy. 
But these feats were not achieved—and this is 
the most promising fact in his history—by the 
kind of intuition usually observable in such 
cases, but by means of study; and it was ob- 
served that he improved rapidly by practice, 
and lost proportionately when he neglected the 
cultivation of his powers. At this time he ac- 
juired from books some knowledge of algebra 
and geometry, and appeared to possess, “ in ad- 
dition to the power of performing lengthy calcu- 
lations in his head, the higher power of compre- 
hending and solving abstruse and difficult 
questions in the various branches of mathe- 
matics.” 

He was now attacked by typhus fever; and 
an incident of his illness is related which exhi- 
bits at once his passion for such studies and the 
extreme delicacy of his nervous temperament. 
“When the alarming crisis of his disease had 
passed, and he was slowly recovering, he plead 
most affectingly with his mother for Day’s 
Algebra and his slate. His mother, aware of 
his extreme nervousness and irritability at the 
time, thought it would be better to gratify than 
to refuse him, and gave him the Algebra and 
slate. He immediately commenced making a 
long statement, which extended nearly across 
the slate; but before he could finish it, his little 
hand failed, his pencil dropped, and giving up 
in despair, he burst into tears, and wept long 
and bitterly.” After his recovery, Hutton’s Ma- 
thematics and the Cambridge Mathematics were 
added to his few books, and in the winter of 
1844-5 he studied hard. In the following spring, 
Dr. Chester Dewry, a mathematician well known 
throughout the United States, writes of him 
thus:— He is not one of the calculators by in- 
stinct, if I may use the language, but a real re- 
gular reasoner, on correct and established prin- 
ciples, taking the easiest and most direct course. 
As he had Hutton’s Mathematics, and wanted 
some logarithms, his father told me he computed 
the logarithms from 1 to 60 by the formula 
given by Hutton, which were afterwards found 
to be the same in a table of logarithms for the 
‘ame number of decimals. He is 2 wonderful 
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boy. His mind seems bent on the study of ma- 
thematics, and he takes his books about with 
him, that he may study some every day. He 
was also much interested in three lectures on 
chemistry that he attended. He seems very able 
| to make a practical application of his knowledge. 
His mind is too active; and when roused in the 
i night, or made wakeful by his nervous tempera- 
ment, it is often difficult to arrest the current of 
his thoughts on some interesting calculation. 
The study of mathematical relations seems to be 
amusement to him.”’ 

He was now taken to Hanover, where he saw 
for the first time an extensive collection of books 
and mathematical instruments. The sight made 
the poor nervous student wild with excitement, 
and when taken away, he was drowned in tears. 
On returning home from a little tour, in the 
course of which he had been introduced to va- 
rious scientific men, and had his library enriched 
| by several useful acquisitions, he set about con- 
structing an almanac, which was actually put to 
press in the autumn of 1845, having been cast 
when its author was just nine years anda half old. 
In the following year he calculated four different 
almanac calendars—one for Cincinnati. which 
was published with a portrait; one for Philadel- 
phia; one for Boston; and one for his native 
Vermont. “While getting up the Cincinnati 
one, he became much abstracted in his manner, 
wandered about with his head down, talking to 
himself, &c. as is his manner while originating 
new rules. His father approached him, and in- 
quired what he was doing, and found that he 
had originated a new rule for getting moon 
risings and settings, accompanied with a table 
which saves full one-fourth of the work in cast- 
ing moon risings. ‘This rule, with a number of 
others for calculating eclipses, is preserved with 
his manuscript almanacs in the library of Har- 
vard University.’ ‘This almanac was placed 
upon a par by scientific men with the works of 
mathematicians of mature years; and the won- 
derful boy, who saw two editions of his book 
sold almost immediately—one of 7000, and one 
of 17,000 copies—became at once a public cha- 
racter. 

“ Not satisfied,” says the Rev. H. W. Adams 
of him at this time, “ with the old circuitous pro- 
cesses of demonstration, and impatient of delay, 
young Safford is constantly evolving new rules 
for abridging his work. He has found a new 
rule by which to calculate eclipses, hitherto un- 
known, so far as I know, to any mathematician. 
He told me it would shorten the work nearly 
one-third. When finding this rule, for two or 
three days he seemed to be in a sort of trance. 
One morning very early he came rushing down 
stairs, not stopping to dress himself, poured on 
to his slate a stream of figures, and soon cried 
out, in the wildness of his joy, ‘Oh, father, I have 
got it—I have got it! It comes—it comes!’ ”’ 

We now proceed to give the results of a regu- 
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lar examination of the boy, in which the ques- 
tions were prepared beforehand by a skilful ma- 
thematician, with the view of testing his powers 
to the uttermost. 

“TI went, firmly expecting to be able to con- 
found him, as I had previously prepared myself 
with various problems for his solution. I did 
not suppose it possible for a boy of ten years 
only to be able to play, as with a top, with all 
the higher branches of mathematics. But in this 
I was disappointed. Here follow some of the 
questions I put to him, and his answers. I said, 
‘Can you tell me how many seconds old I 
was last March, the 12th day, when I was 
twenty-seven years old?’ He replied instantly, 
* 85,255,200.’ Then said I, ‘The hour and 
minute hands of a clock are exactly together at 
12 o’clock; when are they next together?’ Said 
he, as quick as thought, ‘1 h. 5 5-11 m.’ And 
here I will remark, that I had only to read the 
sum to him once. He did not care to see it, but 
only to hear it announced once, no matter how 
long. Let this fact be remembered in connec- 
tion with some of the long and blind sums I shall 
hereafier name, and see if it does not show his 
amazing power of conception and comprehen- 
sion. Also, he would perform the sums men- 
tally, and also on a slate, working by the briefest 
and strictest rules, and hurrying on to the answer 
with a rapidity outstripping all capacity to keep 
up with him. ‘The next sum I gave him was 
this: *A man and his wife usually drank out a 
cask of beer in twelve days; but when the man 
was from home, it lasted the woman thirty days. 
How many days would the man alone be drink- 
ing it?” He whirled about, rolled up his eyes, 
and replied at once, ‘20 days.’ Then said I, 
‘What number is that which, being divided by 
the product of its digits, the quotient is three; 
and if 18 be added, the digits will be inverted ?’ 
IIe flew out of his chair, whirled round, rolled 
up his wild flashing eyes, and said in about a 
minute, ‘24.’ Then said I, *‘Two persons, A 
and B, departed from different places at the 
same time, and travelled towards each other. 
On meeting, it appeared that A had travelled 
18 miles more than B, and that A could have 

one B’s journey in 15 3-4 days, but B would 
ioe been 28 days in performiug A.’s journey. 
How far did each travel?” He flew round the 
room, round the chairs, writhing his little body 
as if in agony, and in about a minute sprung up 
to me, and said, ‘A travelled 72 miles, and B 
54 miles—didn’t they?’ ‘Yes.’ Then said I, 
‘What two numbers are those whose sum, mul- 
tiplied by the greater, is equal to 77, and whose 
difference, multiplied by the less, is equal to 12?’ 
He again shot out of his chair like an arrow, 
flew about the room, his eyes wildly rolling in 
their sockets, and in about a minute said, ‘4 and 
7.’ * Well, said I, ‘the sum of two numbers is 
8, and the sum of their cubes 152. What are 
the numbers?” Said he instantly, ‘3 and 5.’ 
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Now, in regard to these sums, they are the }.... 
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est in Davies’s Algebra.” not 
(To be continued.) hant 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH };, :;- a 
a ee wha 
In the 5th number of the Review, a brief yo: ato 
was given of the establishment which Friey¢. oil 
Baltimore, and the two western Yearly Meetiy, ws 
have supported during several years past, at | caf 
confluence of the Missouri and Kanzas rivers: , fret 
of the prospect of a religious visit, to the Indiay- Cre 
residing in New England, New York and Cana, 
by Thomas Wells, the Friend who had for s, ! 
years the oversight of the Shawnese establishme»: Ac 
This Friend, in prosecution of his concern, hy. in 
arrived in this city, where he will probably rem: elo 
afew days. From him we learn that the scho. rac 
there is but scantily furnished with books: ap: ele 
some Friends are endeavouring to make collection: au 


for their use, consisting of school books, and such a, ne 
are suitable fora library. If any of our reader, 
should feel disposed to contribute toward this ob. mn 
ject, either in books or money, their contributions 
will be gratefully accepted. Donations may be de. m 
posited with William M. Collins, No. 33 Commerce at 
street, or with Isaac Collins, No. 129 Filbert stree: th 





We give a place in this number to a notice of ! ' 
proceedings of the newly elected Pope, which 
apprehend must be highly interesting to such 
our readersas have made themselves acquainte 
with the course pursued by most of his predeces- 
sors. When we consider upon what foundations 
the pretensions of this supposed Vicar of Christ ani 
successor of the Apostle Peter are erected, aud 
how greatly the stability of the papal throne de- 
pends upon the ignorance and superstition of the 
people, we must regard the liberality of this 
pontiff, and his efforts to improve the condition and 
enlighten the minds of his subjects, as one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of our day. We may 
safely believe that the elevation of such a man 
a station from which so large a share of influence 
and power is derived, was not the result of ace. 
dent. The labours of Pius IX, and those of Fathe: 
Matthew, may be regarded as an evidence that the 
Star of Bethlehem is illuminating some of the 
darkest recesses of Christendom. And may we 1° 
rationally, as well as piously hope, that the ligh’ 
which has thus appeared, will rise higher @n/ 
higher, until the cloud of superstition which hes 
rested for centuries on some parts of benighte’ 
Europe, may vanish before it. 
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The discerning reader will no doubt perceive in 

» article on the Letheon, the strokes of a master’s 
an The discovery thus brought to view, may 
be classed among g the happiest improvements in 
jedieal science. While we duly appreciate the 
istry and skill by which the secrets of nature 

ire amet ely disclosed, we are not to forget that, 


, all these cases, human perspicacity only finds 


hat the omnific hand-had previously interwoven 
to the mysterious fabric. Every discovery of a 


orineiple or power, which human intelligence can 
apply to increasing the comforts or relieving the 
ajferings of our race, may be justly regarded as a 
‘esh evidence of the benignity of our adorable 


Creator. 


Among the articles of news, received by the 
Acadia, is an account of a meeting held in London; 
‘1 which George Thompson, well known for his 
eloquence, and his zeal in the cause of the coloured 
race, took a conspicuous part. He has been recently 
elected to parliament, and in his address to the 
audience, he disclosed the objects to which, in his 
new situation, he purposes to direct his principal 
tention. His plans, if successfully accomplished, 
must have an important bearing upon the commerce 

the United States. His object is two fold; to 
meliorate the condition of the people of India, who 
ie now subject to British authority, and to assail 
the slavery of the United States, in its most vul- 
nerable point, the market for cotton. 

According to the statements of the orator, the 
‘irst cotton exported from this country to Great 
britain, was a single bag, which, in the beginning 
: 1785, was carried from South Carolina to Liver- 
pool. From other sources of information, however, 
we find that in 1787 the British importations from 
‘ue West Indian colonies amounted to about nine 
millions of pounds. In 1792, the import is said to 
save been thirty-five millions of pounds, of which 
i small part only could be derived from the United 
‘ates ; for the whole produce of the year is stated 
at at three millions. The demand for cotton, arising 

rom the recent improvements in its manufacture, 
save a fresh impetus to slavery. It was found that 
‘ue cultivation of this article furnished profitable 
employment for the labour of the slaves. The grasp, 
which the want of a market for the products of slave 
‘abour had caused to relax, was renewed. The virgin 
‘oils of the South Western States were devoted 
‘0 the culture of cotton by the drudgery of slaves. 
And in 1840, the quantity produced appears, from 
oficial reports, to have exceeded seven hundred 

aud ninety millions of pounds; of which the ex- 


ets to Great Britain were upwards of five hundred 


an and s sixty millions.* 
abit ee ee 


*See Non-Slaveholder, vol. 1, p. 91. 
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According to the statements of Thompson, no less 
than £70,000,000 sterling, of British capital, are in- 
vested in the cotton trade of the country ; and two 
millions of the people depend upon this trade fo: 
their support. Now the plan proposed, is to effect 
such changes in the commercial or fiscal regula- 
tions of British India, as to turn this immense tide 
of commerce into that channel. The population of 
British India is estimated at one hundred and fifty 
millions; and the qualities of the soil, and the 
cheapness of labour, are such, that it is apprehended 
cotton might, under proper regulations, be raised 
there to profit, and sold at Liverpool for 24d, o 
about five cents a pound. 

In Great Britain the opponents of slavery are 
evidently awakening to the undeniable fact, that 
the slavery of the Western world, and the African 
trade, which is supposed to sweep off not less than 
a thousand a day from that ill fated continent, owe 
their vitality to the market for the products of slave 
labour ; and that while that market remains, it is 
vain to expect the extinction of the trade, whatever 
naval force may be employed forthe purpose. We 
must therefore expect, that while the cotton of the 
United States continues to be cultivated chiefly by 
the labour of slaves, there will be an effort among 
the philanthropists there to find a supply of that 
article through a less polluted channel. 


Nortu Carouina YEARLY Meetine.—Since the 
last number of the Review was put in type, the 
printed minutes of this meeting came to hand. 
From this document the following summary is 
collected. 

The meeting convened at New Garden on the 
8th of last month, and closed on the 11th. A 
number of Friends from other yearly meetings, 
including Benjamin Seebohm and Robert Lindsey, 
from Great Britain, were acceptably present; 
whose certificates and minutes were read and 
recorded, and returning minutes were prepared 
and adopted by the meeting. 

Epistles from the Yearly Meetings in London 
and Dublin, as well as from those on the American 
continent, being received, were read, and replies 
agreed toas usual. Directions were given to pro- 
cure the printing of 1500 copies of the general 
epistle from London, for distribution among their 
members. 

After considering the state of society, as repre- 
sented in the answers to the queries, an epistle 
to their members, expressive of the exercise of the 
meeting on the subjects then brought into view, 
was prepared and adopted ; from which the follow- 
ing are extracted : 


“ During the consideration of the state of society 
as brought to view by the reading of the answers 
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to the queries, we have had again to mourn over Mexico.—Affairs in Mexico are as my¢ 

the many departures from the principles and testi- | fused as ever, and nothing definite can be 

monies of our religious society. especially the ne- | the future policy of the government ( . 
, ; ©*@-VLOle 


vriect ¢ fs e ¢ ce oO} > V¢ ' 2 i rs , 
glect of the attendance of our re ligious meetings by | }ad assembled at Queretaro, but, beine 
many of our members. It was forcibly impressed “ 


upon the meeting, that if we were established in | overawed by the military - that place, 

the root of Divine life, and come to know a growth | journed to Morelia—(V alladolid, the eapiis 
in the living experience of the Truth we should! the State of Michoacan.) Their first by, 
not be satisfied short of a faithful compliance with | will be to elect a president of the repul 
the injunction of the apostle: ‘I beseech you, 

therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, ae 


} 
i— 
office for which there are many candidates, "7 

result of this election will probably indica. 
, : : >| some measure, the disposition of Congress : 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable | d i aie At Kio a “ 
service. And be not conformed to this world: but | 82%@ t the war. p Geeeent, Conger tures ¢ 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, | #5 whether the majority are in favour of p 
that ye may prove what is that good, and accepta- | OF of a continuance of the conflict. It is, 
ble, and perfect will of God.’ But, dear friends, | ever, conceded, that the population at lary: 
a neglect in this most important Christian testimony | ish the most intense hatred of the Ameri 
is not only a manifest ingratitude to the author of | so that the probabilities are, that a peace, fou 
all our blessings, both spiritual and temporal, but | on the submission of Mexico, even if agr 
it tends penny and weakness, barrenness and by Congress, would not be of long continu» 
leanness of soul,” : se ; 5 

No considerable or combined effort has o| 

been made to oppose the American forces, w! 
operations are principally confined to marc!) y, 
large bodies of men from Vera Cruz tows 


“A deep exercise and concern were felt that the 
youth of our society might be brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, that parents 
and those having charge of this interesting portion o 
of our religious society, might early impress upon Mexico. The appearance of this road, as 
their tender minds a due regard for the frequent | scribed in the following paragraph from a \,, 
perusal of the scriptures of Truth, and the approved | Cruz paper, gives a sad picture of the ravog 
writingsof Friends. This, we believe, would have | of this horrible war. 

a salutary influence over their conduct and conver- 


“The road to Mexico, according to per: 
sation, and tend to strengthen their attachment to | ites: asinis Hite, nl the hast mA ca 
the principles and testimonies of our religious soci- 


ely. everywhere the most complete scene of wos 
and desolation. At the approach of the Amer- 
cans the inhabitants of the villages abandon t' 
houses, and run away to conceal themselves 


| 
A memorial to the two houses of Congress, re- | 
| 
the woods. The churches have been conver 
' 


monstrating against the Mexican war, and soliciting 
the exercise of legislative authority for its imme- 
diate termination, was agreed upon by the meet- 
ing, and directed to be presented to those bodies. 
Upon reading the sammary of the reports from 
the quarters on the subject of spirituous liquors, 
the meeting was introduced into concern and exer- 
cise, and, after a time of deliberation, united in 
the opinion that the use of spirituous liquors is 
unnecessary, except for medical purposes; and 
quarterly and monthly meetings were directed to U. S. Coneress.—The thirtieth Congrrss 
continue their labour of love with such of their | convened on the 6th instant. Forty-one nent 
members as continue in the use of this pernicious ) and two hundred and nineteen ». Winth oe 
melita answered to their names. Robert C. Wintir P 
| Massachusetts, was elected Speaker of the Hou 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. | 


An awful calamity occurred on Lake Michi- No well-bred person will be insolent to ! 
gan on the 21st ult. which involved a most me- | inferiors. On the other hand he will observe 
lancholy destruction of life. ‘The propeller Phee- scrupulous tenderness of manner towards tht 
nix, having on board a large number of passen- —a care of words and action that will lig." 
gers, most of whom were emigrants from Hol- the load of humanity that they must necessar; 
land, took fire when about six miles from shore, | feel, as much as possible. ‘This refinement 
and was entirely destroyed. Accounts differ as heart is the most prominent characteristic 0! 
to the number on board, but it seems certain that 
there were nearly three hundred persons in all, | gentleman that is wholly unequivocal. Wh 
of whom more than two hundred perished. This | we see a person very choice of his words, 2” 
is said to be the greatest destruction of life that| very dainty at the “table, and yet capable 


into hospitals or stables by the troops of | 
armies, and the whole way is strewn wit! 
skeletons of horses, shreds of uniforms, brok 
wagons, &c.”’ 

The Mexican government has deprived Ex- 
President Santa Anna of the command o! | 
army, and summoned him to trial on charges | 
cowardice and incapacity. 








A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


has ever occurred by a single accident on the | insulting the unfortunate, or ridiculing distres* 


lakes. we always think of the ass in the lion’s skin. 


high and noble spirit. It is the only mark of 
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From the New York Journal of Commerce. 


PIUS IX. 


Cardinal Mastai Ferreti was elected Pope, 
June 16th, 1846, and assumed the title of Pius 
IX. He at once entered upon a course the re- | 
vanes of that which his predecessor had pursued, | 
He went through the streets on foot, which the 
five preceding popes had never done. He 
oreached, which no pope had done before for 
three hundred years. He sought the society of | 
men of talents and information, and spent much 
ame with them, and with the officers of the go- 
vernment, discussing projects of reform. Ye 
save audiences without the ordinary ceremonies, 
and appointed days on which the meanest sub- 
ect could have free access to his person. Nor 
were these mere tricks to gain popularity, but 
the fruit of an honest desire to be acquainted 
with the wants of his people, that he might re- 
lieve them. A common soldier brought to him 
loaf of miserable bread, and said it was a fair | 
sample of their rations. Pius took the loaf, and | 
laid it on the plate of the minister of war, whom 
he had invited to dinner; and as the astonished | 
functionary turned pale, charged him with the 
fault, After that he went through the barracks, and 
found 4000 loaves of a similar character, which | 
he distributed to the poor; he degraded the min- | 
ister, imprisoned the bakers, and gave each sol- 
dier money to buy bread for himself. | 

On the 16th of July, just one month after his | 
elevation, appeared the first great public act of | 
his administration, in a decree of amnesty for | 
political offences, which restored to liberty, their | 


country, their homes, and the rights of citizen- | 
ship, the victims of previous tyranny, to the esti- | 
mated number of 6,000. Many of them were 
in great poverty, and a subscription was started 
in Rome for their relief. Marini, governor of | 
the city, represented to the Pope that a danger- | 
gerous political motive had prompted the move- | 
ment. The Pope called for the subscription 
paper, put down his own name for 100 and Ma- | 
rini’s for 10 seudi, and ordered it to be handed | 
around amongst the nobility. Renzi, the leader 
of an insurrection at Rimini the previous year, 
called on him to return thanks for the restoration | 
of his liberty, and was received as a son rather 
than a rebel, and during a long and affectionate 
conversation, Pius took from his desk a copy of 
Renzi’s revolutionary proclamation, and said that | 
although parts of it were wrong, it contained 
many useful suggestions of which he should 
avail himself. Galetti, another rebel leader, 
who had been in prison three years, presented 
him a memoir on the reforms which were 
needed in the law of mortgages, and received in 
return amedal of honour. This conduct showed | 
that he sympathised with the motives and actions 
of the political offenders, as well as with their 
sufferings, He in fact put himself at the head 
of the reform party, and set himself busily at 
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work to bring about those very changes which a 
few months before it was treason to think of. 
“My people,” said he, laying his hand on 
the New Testament, “may expect justice and 
mercy from me, for my only guide is this book.” 

He sent out circulars to the governors of the 
provinces, requiring them to investigate and re- 
port upon the temporal and religious condition 


of the people, and the methods of improving 
them, and especially with regard to the diffusion 


of education, and the establishment of a military 


‘school for poor boys at Rome. With the same 
object, he re-instituted a board of education, 


which had been first established by Leo X, but 
never called together since his time. He ap- 
pointed a number of committees, partly of eccle- 
siastics and partly of learned laymen, each 
charged with the investigation of some subject 
which concerned the public welfare, and the 
drawing up of plans for meliorating the condition 


! : 
| of the people. Among these subjects were the 


following—Reform of the municipal organiza- 
tions—Reform of the criminal and civil code, the 


/commission on which have already reported in 
| favour of trial by jury—Suppression of vagrancy 


—lImprovement of forests and rivers—Construe- 
tion of railroads—The condition of the Jews in 
Rome—The tariff on imports—The duties upon 
salt and other articles of home production—The 
sanatory condition of towns, and the erection of 
gas works. He proposed also to his council the 
abolition of capital punishments, and the secular- 
izing of the state offices, which had long been 
monopolized by the clergy. ‘The cardinals who 
composed this council were some of them shocked 
at the infallible radicalism of the Holy See, and 
one of them told him that if he did not alter his 
system, the people would demand a constitution. 
‘*And why,” was the answer, “ should I not ac- 
cede to their desire, if a constitution is necessary 
to the welfare of my subjects.’? Such an answer 
did not satisfy the uneasy dignitaries, and a con- 
spiracy was formed, but its authors were disco- 
vered, the council abolished, and one appointed in 
lis place, composed of simple prelates with a single 
cardinal for president; and now that also has 
given way toa body composed partly of laymen. 
Formidable opposition was experienced from 
neighbouring despotic governments, and espe- 
cially that of Austria, which made energetic pro- 
tests, gathered armies, fomented insurrections, 
and even marched her troops into the Papal ter- 
ritory. Amidst all these difficulties, added to 
those which are inseparable from such an im- 
mense labour of reform as Pius IX marked out 
for himself, it is not wonderful that he has been 
obliged to defer the execution of some projects 
till a more favorable season, and even to recede 
slightly in one or two points from positions al- 
ready taken. In these cases, however, he has 
shown the sincerity of his intentions, by making, 
as far as possible, real concessions to liberty, 
and only formal concessions to despotism. ‘Thus 
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in regard to the censorship of the press, a point 
on which the remonstrances of Austria are sup- 
posed to have been especially urgent, the subjects 
of the Pope were greatly disappointed by the 
language of the decree which he issued, mitigat- 
ing but slightly the severity of previous laws, 
and equally gratified by the character of the new 
censors, who had been selected from the ranks 
of literary men of known liberality. ‘The exe- 
cution of the law has been so satisfactory, that 
the number of newspapers in Rome has trebled 
under its influence, and that of other publications 
doubled, so that the whole number of periodicals 
is now not far from 30. 

Be the intentions of the new Pope what they 
may, he has so managed both his private conduct 
and public acts, as to gain the unbounded 
confidence of his people, and produce such good 
conduct, order and quiet among them as to as- 
tonish even his best friends. ‘The number of 
offences committed against person or property 
in Rome, in June, 1846, was 500; in July 340, 
in August 380, in September 200, and in Octo- 
ber 112. 


LLEWELLYN CUPIDO MICHELS, 
A HOTTENTOT OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


** God is no respecter of persons: but in every nation 
he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted with him.” Acts x. 34, 35. 

Llewellyn Cupido Michels, was born in the 
neighbourhood of Hankey, one of the stations of 
the London Missionary Society, in South Africa. 
He was a descendant of David Stuurman, a cele- 
brated Hottentot chief. His parents, Cupido and 
Hester Michels, were respectable Hottentots : his 
father, whodied when Cupido was about five years 
old, is said to have embraced Christianity ; he was 
greatly respected, and his death was much la- 
mented. When quite young, Cupido was sent 
to Hankey, in order that he might attend the 
school there ; he was a quick and promising little 
boy; but his mother finding it difficult to provide 
him with food whilst residing at such a distance 
from her, he returned home. — 

In the latter part of 1838, Edward Williams, 
the missionary then resident at Hankey, first 
saw Cupido; he was struck with the appearance 
of intelligence in the child, who, at that time, was 
assisting to tend the cattle of a neighbouring boor, 
clothed in a sheep-skin kaross. A deep interest 
in the native tribes, and a desire to promote their 
civilization, induced Edward Williams to take six 
of their children into his own family, in order 
that he might attend to their moral and religious 
instruction himself, with a view to their being 
ultimately placed as teachers in the native schools ; 
and with the consent of his mother, Cupido, 
soon after their first interview, became one of 
these pupils, and by his amiable and gentle dis- 
position he gained the affections of the family. 
In this guarded situation, his mind appears to 
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have been early impressed with the necescity ,, 
seeking the Lord, and he frequently reso, , 
his “ praying spot in the bush,” a practice on. 
mon with the native converts in South Afries. \.. 
was considered at that period a hopeful chs:.,. 
ter, but the moving from place to place, to wy) 
he was afterwards subjected, appears for 4 s, 
to have been detrimental to his religious grow, 

In the spring of 1843, the declining hea))), 
the missionary induced him to return with ), 
family to his native land, and he determined , 
bring the young Hottentot with him, in the ho», 
of, obtaining for him a liberal education, and thy. 
fitting him for the sphere of usefulness, which }, 
fondly hoped he might one day occupy. Afi, 
spending afew months with his kind protector; 
Wales, Cupido was placed at the mission sehioo), 
at Walthamstow ; and, very shortly after this. 
Edward Williams, whose health had been rapidly 
declining, was summoned from works to reward: 
He had been a faithful labourer in the Lord’: 
vineyard, and his removal in the prime of lif 
was deeply felt in the mission field. Previous 
to his death he had committed Cupido to the can 
of James Backhouse, who had undertaken jp 
raise the funds necessary for his education. Th 
poor boy greatly felt the loss of his early friend, 
but he steadily pursued his studies, and becam 
a general favourite in the school. 

In the spring of 1846, he had an attack o 
hemorrhage from the lungs ; and from this time, 
his health, whieh had previously been very good, 
became delicate. 

In the Sixth month he left Walthamstow, ani 
became an inmate in the family of James Back- 
house, at York; his inquiring mind, combined 
with much intelligence and simplicity of manners, 
endeared him to the family circle, and his re- 
ligious thoughtfulness was very apparent. [lis 
ardent attachment to his own country was Olle! 
strikingly portrayed; and on one occasion, whet 
conversing respecting his countrymen, and the 
few advantages they enjoyed in comparison with 
the inhabitants of this land, he said he had often 
thought that the gay and thoughtless in this coun- 
try, who looked down upon the uneducated no- 
tives of foreign lands, as though they had no 
pleasures, and knew nothing right, were the mos! 
to be pitied themselves. He remarked, that 
was the sphere in which God had placed th 
poor natives, and that so long as they did tha! 
which they believed to be right in that sphere. 
they could not be so very miserable. 

About the middle of the Seventh month, th 
anxiety of Cupido’s friends was again awakened. 
by a recurrence of hemorrhage; this was svc 
ceeded by a degree of congestion of the brain, 
which for a short time beclouded his intellect: 
but it was interesting to observe, during this pe 
riod, how much his thoughts, though wandering, 
were turned to subjects of the highest importance. 

After retiring to bed on the evening of the 25th 
of Eighth month, a violent attack of hemorrhaz’ 
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dhe had many alarming repetitions , more especially of his own immediate connex” 
wme on, an ceeding week. From the first of | ions. “ My mother, my dear mother, my brothers 
‘uring the ot dl r= himself to be in a very | and sisters,”’ he exclaimed, “QO Lord! take 
jese he ome =: was frequently engaged in| thine own work into thine own hands; and by 
= a ‘several times requested that his thy ney eee visit their hearts, and turn them 
pray ray for him. nto righteousness.’ 
eae morning, the 30th, being told that . In eerreer & ~ ae ate he said, “I once 
« medical attendant considered his recovery | thought I served the Lord, but when I came to 
‘s doubtful, he inquiringly repeated the words, England, I grew proud; since this illness com- 
ae doubtful!” and after a pause, observed, agg ai on ponent ? me my - In 
| should like to have lived a little longer ; [| 2 ‘ol . eren < it irom w zat - r saw them 
hould have liked to have gone to Africa ;*’ but) 1 before: and through Jesus Christ, [ have been 
‘ded, * the Lord’s will must be right.” He re- enabled to repent, and pray earnestly for forgive- 
varked that, in looking back to his past life,| ness; and I believe that the blood of Jesus has 
yere were many things which gave him great re- cleansed me from all sin ;’” and with a counte- 
vet, and he said, with much earnestness, “I do | nance beaming with joy and gratitude, he ex- 
wish that I had lived “me . the — - emp - Lord! blessed and praised be thy 
of 9th month, he was asked if he} 20ly name. 
= ae to send in James Backhouse,| He inquired for a Bible, and wished some pas- 
cho was absent from home, engaged in religious | Sages to be read to him; on being asked in what 
erviee; he replied, “Give my dear love to him, | Patt, he said, “ In Revelations.”’ Several verses 
ad tell him, I believe this illness has been greatly | 1 the last chapter were read, and he remarked 
sessed to me; it has made me feel very thankful | With great solemnity, “There is one, ‘surely I 
(or all my blessings, and drawn me nearer to the | come quickly ;’”’ he then alluded to the 4th verse 
‘ord Jesus. Tell him, I hope his work prospers, | of the 21st chapter; « And God shall wipe away 
ad that when it is finished, if we are permitted | all tears from their eyes, and there shall be no 
» meet, it may be with joy in the Lord.” more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
Early in the morning of the Eighth, it was re- shall there be any more pain. At this ume, his 
narked to him, what a comfort it was to think | Soul seemed filled with the love of his Saviour, 
hat this light affliction was but for a moment in and he emphatically exclaimed, “Why do not 
comparison; he replied, “ Yes, and in comparison all sinners come to Christ ?" | 
with what?”?. It was continued, “incomparison| For some time, he continued to praise and 
with the never ending joys of eternity.” Cupido | magnify his God, and touchingly said, “IT am 
replied, “ Yes, yes,” with a sweet smile. After thirsty here, but I shall soon drink of the river o} 
breakfast, being asked if he felt comfortable, he | life; [am going to that place where there will 
esitated ; but on the words “quiet and peace-| be no want.” 
ul” being added, he immediately assented. It He died on the 9th of the 9th month, 1846, 
was remarked, what a blessing it was at such a| aged about seventeen years. 
ume to have a compassionate Saviour to flee to ! 
“It is indeed,” he replied with emphasis. About 
noon he appeared much weaker; and on this 
being noticed to him, and the remark made, that 
us present state of trial was not likely to last 
ong, he said that he believed it was not, and re- 
quested to have a letter read to him which had 
neen received from Jane Williams, the widow of 
us first Christian caretaker, in which she ex- 
pressed her desire that, whether he lived or died, 
the Lord might be his portion for ever, &c. 
With this he was much pleased; he sent a 
message of love to her, and spoke of her kind 
‘are in keeping him near to her, when he was a 
ule boy, regarding this as a link in the chain of 
Divine Providence, which had been so wonder- 
‘ully extended to him, up to the present time ; 
ie spoke with joyful anticipation of meeting her 
tusband in heaven, and continued, “O Lord! 
‘uke care of his children ; watch over them as he 
wed to do over us,”” He again referred to the 
hope he had entertained of returning to labour in 
he Lord’s vineyard, in his native land ; how his 
nearthad yearned to be made instrumental in the 
‘onversion of bis benighted countrymen, and 

























Annual Monitor. 


WAR AND LIBERTY. 


I am well aware that the sword is very gene- 
rally regarded as the chief asserter of liberty, 
and the warrior as its best friend and indispensa- 
ble champion. It is true that war, as the rude, 
semi-savage agent in resisting oppression, and 
rectifying the hoary abuses of power, has occa- 
sionally achieved the liberties of mankind; but, 
in view of its own nature, and in the light of 
general history, I cannot help thinking war per- 
haps the deadliest of all foes to freedom and popu- 
lar rights. I cannot now discuss the subject in 
full detail, but will barely suggest for reflection a 
few points, to show the bearings of this custom 
on the cause of liberty, or free, popular govern- 
ment. 

1. The spirit of war ts essentially despotic. 
Look at its very nature, at all its developments 
on the field of battle, in the camp, or at the 
recruiting rendezvous, and you will find its genu- 
ine spirit invariably proud, arrogant and dictato- 
rial, spurning the rights of others, acknowledging 
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no will but its own, and determined to enforce 
that will, right or wrong, at all hazards. 

2. The exigencies of war demand a strict, un- 
relenting despotism for its successful prosecution. 
Without such a despotism, how would it be pos- 
sible to keep in subjection such multitudes of 
vicious, reckless, hardened men as mainly com- 
pose almost every army, or to force them into 
the privations of the camp, the hardships and 
exposures of the march, or the atrocities and 
horrors of siege and battle ? 

3. The laws or rules of war are thoroughly 
despotic. I need not give these in detail; for 
every one acquainted with them, knows them 
to be as arbitrary, tyrannical and relentless, as 
any that ever ground in the dust the serfs of Eu- 
rope or the slaves of America. 

4. War is always a temporary despotism. It 
is in part neutralized by the laws of peace ex- 
tending themselves into the domain of this hoary, 
unrelenting despot; but, so far as war asserts its 
own indispensable powers, it suspends for the 
time all other laws, and makes the will of its 
leading mind strictly supreme. ‘This extent of 
power is essential to war: butif this be not des- 
potism, I know not what is; and we need only 
suppose this state of things to become the settled, 
permanent condition of any country, to see ata 
glance that its liberties must all be cloven down 
beyond redemption or hope. 

5. ‘The habits generated by war lead inevitably 
to despotism on one side, and slavery on the 
other. Every officer, from the highest to the 
lowest, is, in his sphere, a despot for the time 
being; and every soldier, from the very neces- 
sities of his profession, is trained to unreasoning, 
slavish submission. He is a mere tool, used at 
pleasure by his superiors, and allowed no _inde- 
pendent exercise of reason, conscience, or will. 
very army is a vast group of just such habits 
as these; and if here is not a fitting, most pro- 
lific nursery of despotism and slavery, where in 
the wide world can you find one? 

6. The inequalities of war are extremely ad- 
verse to freedom and popular rights. [allude to 
the well-known inequalities of pay and privilege, 
of honour and promotion, of hardship and expo- 
sure, of suffering and loss of life. Can you 
conceive any thing more glaringly unjust and 
anti-popular? Just think of an English soldier 
with some twenty-five cents a day, and a high 
officer with ten or twenty thousand dollars a year ; 
or of a private in our own army at seven dollars 
a month, and a general with five thousand dollars 
a year ! 
find a corresponding inequality in nearly all their 
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respective hardships and privileges. In sucha 
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caps at his name, to sell their liberties 


bidding, and bear him into supreme ae 
the point of their bayonets or spears, |), , 
countries they have done this almost |iter,)), 
but in ours they make the hero, the triyiy a 
warrior, a candidate for the first offices jy, . 


gift of the people. This may, for the presen; 
seem comparatively harmless; but, like the 
dual, stealthy encroachments of despotism in 
other cases, it may, in time, perhaps sooner 1 

we should now suppose possible, grasp . 
sceptre of arbitrary power, and trample our hee. 
boasted liberties in the dust. ’ 

8. The influence of war upon the intellec: », 
morals of a people must ultimately prove {,,, 
to their liberties. The demoralizing, brutaliziy, 
tendencies of war every body admits; nor ea, 
you have war without them; and, if spread ove; 
a country long enough to saturate the who, 
people with their influence, the result wil] iney;. 
tably be some form of despotism. It would re. 
quire volumes to illustrate fully the demoralizing 
influences of war; and I merely allude to they 
here as a most prolific, inexhaustible source 0 
danger to liberty, regulated by law, and directed 
to safe and useful results. 

9. The essential impiety and atheism of wa 
are fearfully ominous to popular self-government 
I need not stop here to prove that war claims 
the right to trample under foot the whole autho- 
rity of God; that it rolls its blood-stained ear 
over every command of the decalogue, and every 
precept of the New ‘Testament; that it knows 
no Sabbath, but fights its battles, and continues 
its marches, and constructs its fortifications, and 
performs its drills, and all its labors on this, quit 
as much as on any other day of the week. | 
could write a long chapter of facts on this last 
point alone—the reckless, wholesale violations 
of the Sabbath in every war. Let such an in- 
pious, heaven-defying system become the uni- 
form, general business, the permanent condition 
of any people, especially of a people nominall) 
Christian ; and is it possible for them to retain 
long even the form of popular liberty? 

10. I might confirm all these positions by refer- 
ence to history. War has ever been the origin 
and chief support of despotism and oppression in 
all their forms. Look the world over; and where, 
in all time, can you find a tyranny that did not 
originate in war, and depend for its suppor 
mainly, almost solely on the sword? Look 
at the origin of slavery and the slave-trade: 
at the rise of despotism and every monarchy on 
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Go into the army, and you will there | the globe; at the subjugation of the democracies 


of Greece and Rome to despotic sway ; at France 
and all Europe crushed under the heel of Na- 


soil, can, the doctrines of popular equality and | poleon, at first the leader and idol of French 


rights ever flourish ? 


republicans ; at the overthrow of all the republics 


7. War has a strong, inevitable tendency to | whose wrecks are scatteredealong the shores ©! 
create military chieftains or despots. An army | past time; at the republics south of us on this 
is a set of slaves or sycophants to their success- | continent, nearly all drenched in blood, the spo" 
ful, favorite leader, all ready to throw up their! of military chieftains, suicides bleeding on the 
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| heir own sabres, victims to the people's | tures, protesting their own plainness and perspi- 
point foe assion for war. cuity, calling to them to be instructed not only 
ind, pee or Jay said, “ war has always | the wise and the learned, but the simple, the 
7 7 aa to political freedom.. A Roman | poor, the babes; foretelling an extraordinary 
as : declared, that ‘laws are silent in the | effusion of God’s spirit upon every age and sex, 
aed eel and the experience of ages has attributing to all men, and requiring from them, 
voqverted the words into a proverb. Civil the ability of searching, trying, examining all 
oo requires the substitution of laws for the things, and by the Spirit discerning that which 
ll of the ruler; but in war the will of the ruler | is good ; and as the Scriptures themselves pro- 
pangenes the source of legitimate authority, and nounce their own plainness, so do the Fathers 
‘he bulwarks erected around civil rights, are all | testify of them.—Milton, in 1641. 
yelled on the proclamation of martial law. 
Constitutional liberty is often sacrificed to the 
soliey of war, and almost every campaign pro- 





Tue Boston Water Works, the corner-stone 
‘yces its dictator. Few men have ever been | of the reservoir of which was laid last week, at 
nore jealous of encroachments on their rights | Boston, is an undertaking important to that city. 
The water is to be brought in an oval aqueduct 
over six feet in height, about fourteen and a half 
miles, from Cochituate Lake to Brookline, where 
it discharges itself into a reservoir of more than 
twenty acres in extent. From Brookline the 
water is forced, by its own pressure, through 
pipes of thirty, and thirty-five inches in diame- 
ter, to the two reservoirs in the city, the one on 
Mount Washington, at South Boston, which will 
contain superfices of 70,000, and the one on 
Beacon Hill 28 000 feet. ‘The latter, to be raised 
on arches sixty feet above the level, is to support 
a pond of the depth of fifieen feet, and will con- 
tain, when full, three millions of gallons. The 
object of the two reservuirs in the city is to ren- 
a a large supply always ready, and to keep an 
equable pressure on the pipes, so as to insure 
a regular supply of water at the highest and 
remotest points of the city. ‘These works will 
deliver to the city of Boston ten millions of gal- 
lons a day, of the purest and best water. ‘I'he 
length of the brick aqueduct is a little more than 
fourteen miles—of this, nearly seven are finished. 
The line of pipes between Boston and Brookline, 
and in the city, will amount to a little over 60. 
miles. ‘The waters of Lake Cochituate will be 
delivered in the city of Boston within twelve 
‘ome books, and especially some places in those | months. ‘The work is one haif completed. ‘The 
books, that remain clouded; yet ever that which | Lake Cochituate has been bought—great part of 
is most needed to be known is most easy; and | the land damages have been paid—the expendi- 
that which is most difficult, so far expounds | ture has already been 1,500,000 dollars. The 
itself ever, as to tell us how little it imports our | whole expense is estimated at three millions of 
saving knowledge. Hence, to infer a general | dollars. —Phila. Ledger. 
obscurity all over the text, is a mere suggestion | 
of the Devil to dissuade men from reading it, and | ' : 
casts an aspersion of dishonour upon the mercy, When the venerable Dr. W alts was very lee- 
truth, and wisdom of God. ‘The very essence | ble and near his end, he said to his attendant, 
of truth is plainness and brightness; the dark-| 1 remember an aged minister used to say that 
ness and crookedness is our own. ‘The wisdom | the most learned and knowing Christians, when 
of God ereated understanding, fitand proportion- | they came to die, have only the same plain pro- 
able to truth, the object and end of it, as the eye | mises of the gospel for their support, as the com- 
to the thing visible. If our understanding have | mon and unlearned, and so I find it. They are 
: film of ignorance over it, or be blear with | the plain promises of the gospel which are my 
gazing on other false glistenings, what is that to | support, and I bless God they are plain pro- 
ruth? If we will but purge with sovereign | mises, which do not require much labour or 
eve-salve that intellectual ray which God hath | patns to understand them. 
planted in us, then we would believe the Scrip- Exchange paper 


than the fathers of the American Revolution; 
vet were they frequently induced by the exigen- 
‘ies of the war to submit to the most despotic 
measures. At one period, no citizen of New 
York was permitted to pass from one county to 
nother without a passport; and the convention 
of the same state authorized a committee of three 
io send for persons and papers; to call out de- 
‘achments of the militia; to apprehend, imprison, 
and banish whom they thought proper; to 
mpose secrecy On those they employed ; to 
make draughts on the treasury ; to raise oflicers, 
nd employ as they pleased two hundred and 
twenty soldiers. All history bears testimony to 
the natural tendency of war to establish and 
strengthen arbitrary power. ‘The pride and 
pomp of war, the unlimited power of the com- 
mander, the gradations of rank, and the blind, 
mechanical obedience exacted from the troops, 
ll conspire to render an army a fit instrument 
of tyranny.” — Advocate of Peace. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

But it will be replied, the Scriptures are diffi- 
ult to be understood, and therefore require the 
explanations of the Fathers. It is true, there be 
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THE BARREN FIG TREE. 


Within a vineyard’s sunny bound 

An ample fig tree shelter found, 
Enjoying sun and showers ; 

The boughs were graceful to the view, 

With spreading leaves of deep-green hue, 
And gaily blushing flowers. 


When round the vintage season came, 
This blooming tree was still the same, 
As promising and fair ; 
But though the leaves were broad and green, 
No precious fruit was to be seen. 
Beeause no fruit was there. 


“For three long years,’’ the Master cried, 
** Fruit on this tree to find I’ve tried, 

Bat all in vain my toil ; 
Ungrateful tree! the axe’s blow 
Shall lay thy leafy honours low; 

Why cumbers it the soil ? 


*“ Ah! let it stand just one year more,”’ 
The dresser said, “till all my store 
Of rural arts I’ve shown ; 
I'll dig about its sluggish roots; 
Perhaps *twill yet bear pleasant fruits ;— 
If not, then cut it down.” 


How many years hast thou, my heart, 
Acted the barren fig tree’s part, 
Leafy, and fresh, and fair, 
Enjoying heavenly dews of grace, 
And sunny smiles from God’s own face! 
But where the fruit? ah! where! 


How often must the Lord have prayed 
That still my day might be delayed, 

Till all due means were tried ; 
Affiictions, mercies, health, and pain, 
How long shall these be all in vain 

To teach this heart of pride ? 


Learn, O my soul, what God demands 
Is not a faith like barren sands, 
But fruit of heavenly hue; 
By this we prove that Christ we Leow, 
If in his holy steps we go— 
Faith works by love, if true. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


BY MARIA ROSEAU. 


Speak gently to the little child, 
So guileless and so free, 

Who with a trustful, loving heart, 
Puts confidence in thee. 

Speak not the cold and careless thoughts 
Which time hath taught thee well, 
Nor breathe one word whose bitter tone 

Distrust might seem to tell. 


lf on his brow there ress a cloud, 
However light it be, 

Speak loving words and let him fee] 
He has a friend in thee; 

And do not send him from thy side 
Till on his face shall rest 

The joyous look, the sunny smile 
That mark a happy breast. 


Oh! teach him, this should be his aim, 
To cheer the aching heart, 

To strive where thickest darkness reigns 
Some radiance to impart ; 


REVIEW. 
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To spread a peaceful quiet calm 
Where dwells the noise of strife, 

Thus doing good and blessing all 
To spend the whole of life. 


To love with pure affection deep, 
All creatures great and small. 
And still a stronger love to bear 
For Him, who made them all, 
Remember, ’tis no common task 
That thus to thee is given, 
To rear a spirit fit to be 
The inhabitant of heaven. 





Diep,—On the morning of the 7th inst. j» «; 
9ist year of his age, Exuis YARNALL, a member, 
the Western District Monthly Meeting, aya ;. 
about fifty years an elder inthiscity, — 

Through submission to the visitations of [jy... 
grace, our beloved friend may be said to },., 
served the Lord from his youth. Having remo, 
to this city when quite young, the Christian |... 
ness of some of those who then occupied promiy, 
stations in the Society was greatly blessed to }yy 
and in after life he was very diligent in seek 
out such as were exposed to similar trials. jny;),,. 
them to his house, and endeavouring to allure tj, 
into those paths of grace into which he had hims 
been permitted to enter. In obedience to so 
intimations of duty, he made, when commenc.:. 
business, what appeared to be a considerable sacy. 
fice of worldly prospects ; and was permitted ; 
only to enjoy the reward of peace, but subsequen: 
to realize the truth that “ godliness is protitat 
unto all things.”” When comparatively young 
was called to occupy important stations in 1) 
church. While very faithtul in the discharge 
the duties that ere him, he was, throu: 
Divine mercy, preserved in great humility a: 
reekness, and enabled to be a ruler over his: 
spirit. The tenderness and gentleness whi 
characterized our beloved friend, qualitied him: 
enter into feeling with those who were in trou! 
much of his time, during an active life of more tha 
ordinary duration, was devoted to their assista: 
and to them his Christian sympathy and couns 
were freely offered. When the infirmities ot 
gathered around him, and his sphere of duty be- 
came more contracted; there was no abatemeut | 
Christian love. The cause of Truth was ev: 
precious to him, and his earnest sympathy we 
with those who were rightly called to advocate « 
| He who had been his morning light was now em- 
phatically hiseveningsong. Having been gracious.; 
enabled to perform the allotted work of his da) 
it was his privilege to enjoy an old age of mu’ 
tranquillity, which few things were permitted | 
disturb. His thoughts were more and more tue. 
to that world of rest into which he was about ' 

enter. Relying for salvation upon the mercy of © 
| through Christ Jesus, his Saviour, he was ena. 
to possess his soul in patience, and was re 
| peace because his mind was stayed upon Hin 
is strength very radually declined, and after 
confinement to his bed of three days, without pa" 
(or suffering, he quietly departed. “Bless 
are the meek for Soest shall inherit the eart 
“He will beautify the meek with salvation.” 


——,on the 25th of last month, at his residence 
at Skeneatelas, Onondaga county, New York, Ja¥® 
C. Futter, a member of our Society, in the 54 
year of his age. 
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